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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this paper is to resolve what 
determines the success or failure of innovations in participatory 
government; and, more precisely what are the dynamics of 
institution-building by which the ideas o f - part icipation arid 
decentralization are inplemente d- and enduring lieighborhood 
institutions are established. To answer these questions, a number of 
decentralization experiments were examined to determine which ' . 
organization structures, social conditions^ and poli^tical 
arrangements are most conducive to .successful innov^ation and 
institution ^building. This inquiry has several theoretical 
implications: (1) it examines the nature and utility of pdlit;Lcal 
resources available to ordinary citizens seeking to influence their 
goverrment; (2). it comments on the process of innovation (3) the 
inquiry addresses the problem of political development, at least as 
it exists in urban neighborhoods; and (U) it ^eeks to lay the 
groundwork foY a theory of neighborhood problem-solving and a 
strategy of ceighborhcod development. (Author/JH) 
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POLITICAL .INNOVATION ANP ItfSTl'T^TION-DUILDING ^ 
\ ; ill THE EXPERIENCE OF DECENTRALIZATION EXPERIMENTS 

. ♦ . ^ 

by Dipuglas Yates ^ ^ 
Yale University • , - 

■ •. \ • . ■ ■ 

'In the last decade, concern with the "urban crisis'Mec} to a search- 
for new solutions if 'hot jniracle curefe to the 'city's well-known problems. 
.Many of' these solutions --.such as increas-e.cj spending, more teachers or' 
more' policemen — have little theoretical interest, whatever their value' 
as practical instrumer}ts .of urban policy. .But one putative solutionA- 
decent^alization — raises fundamental theoretical mixtions about «the 
nature of urban government an*d politics . For decentrali;sation involves — 
in one.Way or another ef'forts to redistribute pol'iticaL ahd/dr a^dmin- 
istratiye power and to ir^ yolve new participants in th^ pro.cess of public 
decisionmakin^^C* .^s,suc"h, it.raises ,^he central Question of whether 
greater parlficip.ation in decisionmakin;^ will^make r,overnnent moi^e r^s- 
ponsive -and accountable and will increase the capacity of* local political 
systems to solve their problems. ■ ". . " / . 

Although decentralization has-been widelv invoked as a promisinp 
method of urban reform, there^ is considerable ambi'^^uitv in the literature 
and "in the Public debate about what decentralization &nt,a*ils , ^what impact 

it will haveV and. what strategies are be^t ^^ited „to bring i-t a^bout". As' 

. / , ■ • .'-^ ; ■ ■■ 

a result, analysts often talk p'a$t each 'other, advancinf^^vQj^te different;* 
conceptions, assum^^t ions , and predictions as the.y-'adplaud or denounce 
the "strategy. Further, even if a. clfeai^^liriderstandinfT e>«lsted about 
the desis^n and objectives of decentrkiizatiorr, it is st;ill unclear how 
besrt to innovate and exoerimerit so as ta implement the desif^n and .atih^Leve 



the objectives. Quite simply, advocating community control is wishful 
and, futile if we have no idea how to approach or achieve it. In fact, 
this problem' is particularly acute, with decentrali;:ation experiments 
since any idea that arouses such high hopes inevitably carries with it 
the prospect ^of generating false exoectat ions , half-*baked plans, and 
bitter disillusiorjment . * . * \ ^ 

The-purposQ of this paper is not to resolve the abstract, normative 
question of * whether or not decentralization is a good or bad idea. Indeed-, 
I believe that concern with this Question has diverted a'ttent ion from more 
important issues in political theory --^ in, particular, wliat determines the 
succession failure of innovations in oarticipatory government? And more 
precisely jj^«t are the dynamics of institution-building by w^ich^the .J,deas 
of participation and decentralization are imolemented and endutjing neigh- 
borhood institutions are established. ' . j 

To answer these questions,! will'exanine a number of decentralization 
experiments some o^which flourished, some of which failed. In general, 
I will look to see what orr^anizational structures, social conditions, and 
pdlitical arrangements are'' i^ost . condocive to successful innovation and • 
instituti6n-±>uildin5i. .This inquiry bas. several ..theoretical implications. 
First, it explores the' struc^ur^l determinants of successful neighborhood 
organization. Second , ^ it exami-^es the nat.ure and utility of political 
resources available/ to ordinary citizens seeking to influence their gov- 
ernnent . .Third, it comments on- the process of innovation 'and thus on the 
perennial problem of how,*when, and where -to launch citizen efforts to 
change existing Dolitiical institutions. Fourth*, the inquiry addresses 
the problem of pcV>-ical 'develoDm^^nt at least as it exists in urban 



neighborhoods. For the process of institution-buildinr: can be defined 

simply as the mobilization, maintenance, and strengtheninp; of neighborhood 

political institutions, " Finally, in analyzing, these problems and issues, ■• 

I will b^ seeking to lay the ^.roundwork for a theory of neighborhood pro- 

blem-solving arid a \stratep:y of neighborhood development. 

Before reaching, these larger questions , it is jiecessat'y first to 

briefly sort dut the different meanings of decentralization and to In'^ro- 

* * 

duce the decentralization experiments on. which this paper is' based. \ 
, ' .1 . ,^ 

Vari,atp.es of •Decentralization ^ . ^ ^ * ' 

Put simoly, the trouble with decentralization is that- its meaning 
is' often taken ^or granted by advocates who vaguely associate it .with . 
greater participation, communioatiorl , and' responsiveness in poyej?nment . 
But, on closer inspection, it becomes clear that decentralization h'ds; ( 
many different and conflict ing 'meanings . Equally , there are mapy* 'dif- 
ferent forms of decentralization that might be selectl^-for- e.xper iment-ation 
forms that have different purpVDses and different implications 'for neigh- 
borhood problem-solving. As James.. Fesler has written: '*D.ecentralizat Ion 
is an apoarentlv simple term. Y-^t the - appearance is deceiving and. often 

. • ' i ' . . ' . ^ 

leads to si'molistic treatment that^ generalizes too broadly, starts from a 
.doctrinaire position predeterrnin:^ng answers to concrete problems, or con- 
centrates on a single phase of decentralization to 'the exclusion of others." 

To understand the meaning aqd implications of decentralization, ^several 
questions must be asked: 1) what is being. .decentralized ; 2) what do dif- v 

ferent'^rms of 'decentralization mBan' for center-local power relations; 

' " ' i... ^ 

3) who gets power in^decentralization; how do we Treasure the :^mpactJS of 

(Jecentrali^zation? - » O , ' , 



The first question. raises the prableni that there are many different 
elements of government that might be decentralized^ such as intelligence 
gathlring, Br9pr^am administration authoritative decisionmaking, and 
contjrol of fiscal resources, "All political systems-- contain s6m« 'elements 
of decentralization. ~ It is my contention that the different elements can 
be ranked as'^follows in terms of the d.^gree of decenjtralizat ion that they 
eqtail :. . , • y 

(ij Intelligence feathering - stationing officials in localities to 
find out what is going on in the field; 

(2> Consultation and advisory planning*- seeking 'out th6 opinion 
of local residents on policy matters; 

(3) Prpgrafn administration nakinr ' local residents the adminis- 
trative ageAts of dentral government prog-rams 'and policies; ^ 

(4) Political accountability - estiablishing elected officials at^ 
the local level as repi^'esentat ives of local interests; • . , * 

\(5) Administrative ac(ipuntability maklne district or neighborhood 
admipistratcrs^ responsible for government programs and accountable to 
local citizens'; * ^ , ' * 

(6) Authoritative decisionmaking - giving localities control ove 
oolicy and program developmentj; and, , 

(7) Political resources -r giving localities control over fiscal 
resources and. personnel such ttiat local- decisionmaking involves r^al 
stakes and capacitie's. . ' 

* In short, the motB decentrrili?:ed the system, the ijore elements it 
contains! J-f decentralization extends only to a prograism^ administration 
(elemerits 1-3), the system 'is still* strictly hierarchicar. If decentra- 
liztition extends to shared decisionmakin?^ and shared control over re- 
sources., the result is shared noweV. Finally, if decentralization- extends 
to t^e point where the locality 'if dominant both.'with respect to;decision- 
makinr and control over rerources,^ the result is. local autonony and com- 

4 • 

munity control. ^ r 

. ■ -\ - ■ ■ ■■ ■t ■ 




Power t 6 Whom? Polijiical and .Administrative Decentralization 

^ ' ' ^ ■ ] ^' ~ 

Who receives what kind of^ power at the local level as a result of . 

* • ' ' ' ' ' • * J 

.decentralizajtion? In the current debate, three alternatives are raised. 

One 'alternative , "political decentralization 'emphasizes ^litizen par-, 

ticipatioT). r The degree (^f participation varies in different^ plans and 

can range^ from the' C3tabiishmen;||;> of aclvTsory boards to. the creation of 

..elected 'nei'^borhood councils. ^Howe^ver, in political decentralization, 

neighborhood palr^t icir>ants tvpioally do^not exercise' cc5ntrol over the 

work^of local fyovernm^nt. ^dn<inistr$itors and emoloyees. , 

A second alternative, V^dmi'iiistrativ^' or commaTnd decentralization" 

increases the power of e^istirlg neighborhood officials and administrators 

The goal is to increase the flexibility ,- authority and accauntability of 

thoste publicr employees who tl'eal directly -with neighLqrhood^problems . Ad- 

minj-Strative decentralizat ion . usually does not involve citiizen partici- 

patiori. / ■ > . ; 

. . ' ' '* ^ 

The, third alterhatj.ve Community control" gives neighborhood resi- 

dents bo'th politica,L control^-- in poli'cymakijiV and a'dministrat iye 
control of government employees. Thus, there are three different appro- 
aches to decentralizations; and in each, power is given in different ways 
for different ourooses. 

Measuring: the Ir.oao^. of Decentralization V ^. 

\ .' • 

, The main difficulty in assessing the iimpact of decentralization 

* ' ■ * ■ ■ ' ■ 

'experiments: IS' that like other political ifingvations; they have multiple 

objectives, and crgate diverse' exoectatiops. Some observers and partici- 
pants expect experiments to m^ke^'it izens f eel "closer to government;" 
others expect the exoe'rinents to mak^ government "more a'ccountable , - 



responsive, or efficient." Still others expect decentralizatiqn to fc^ster 

" • ' 3 ■ . • " 

the development of neighborhood political leaders, and f inally , - some ■ 

, \ \ • 

exoeot decentralization exoeriments to simoly solve Important neighbonhbod 

pi;<)blems. Given tht^ v^pueness of these p;oals , it is often hard to know 
whether the expt^rinents have fulfilled their objectives |- and indeed, 
how one would go'al?oi;t f.indinp appropriate criteria of su^cessy Because 
of these difficulties, the ' judrments p,iven belov^ about the sv^es$ or 
failure of decentralization exp'^riments rely on several simple tests of 
initiative and inpact. Initiative is measured, inter alia by the exper- 
iments' activity level, rate of innovation, and the coherence of its » 
prognams. Impact is measured by the experiments' development over time . 
<and its measurable bene^its% by the nunber'of problems solved, and by the 
tangibility and visibilitv of its outnuts These are admit.tecjly crude 
tests /but they are apDropriate to the inchoate and often relatively 
-unstructured work of decGntrali'/.a-t ion .experiment^ , 



Exoerim^ts in Dec-^ntnlir.at ion 



Atleast nine different tynes of decentralization exist in American 
cities. They are: 1) self-halp org^i^^-at ions ; 2) advisorv boards; 3) 
neighborhood field 'office^ and Little City\lalls; u") ombudsman, structures ; 
5) multi-service centers ; 6) model *cities prorrdms ; 7) community corpor-- 
ationsV3) neighborhood health corporations; and 9) cdmnunitv school" boards 

1) Self-help organSi:at lans abound in American cities. They include ^ 
block associations, tedint councils, ne i;^hborh6,od associations and ad hoc 
protest ;:roups. In sone^ protest .ftrour^s , the organization^ have an advisory 
relationshiD with rovernment and are not involved in what we think of as 

... . " ■ " ' ■ 8" . ^ . . • 



Rovemnr^intal functions. But many block ajjfeociatlpns , neighborhood assoc- 
iations, and tenants councils focus on/ser\>ice delivery and work directly 
with povernmont. They deal with f.ar^pe, housing and crime problems. 
SomfeN^ovide alternative services. In the extreme case, local citizens 
in Detroit, New Y<^k , and Chicago have fo^ed commuTiitv natrols to "police" 
the neip^hborhood . Otlier iself-helo , groups have t^tablished day car^ centers 
and eduH:ational programs and have, constructed v«st-pocket parks. Regard- , 
less of their specific activities, all sel^-help organii:ations have several 
^ common characteristics. They are usually organized on a block-by-hiroci 
basis, have democratic decisionmakinr structure's, and haW^fiOf forrtal. gov- 
ernmental power or authority. Such .power and authority as they possess 
de facto is self- Croat fni^.,,a^Q^^ These exoeriments thus 

represent the most spontaneous and least structured wav of increasing 
citizen involvement in neighborhood orobleni-solvinfT . V 

2) Cornnunity advisory boards also abound in most American cities.. ^ 
A thousand citizen advisory boards were created during the war on poverty 
alone. In addition, advisory boards have been established i^ local school 
districts, mental health centers, police precincts, and in both urban re- 
newal and model cities projects. New York, Qity's community boards, which 
are authorized to advise on all planning questions affectjl^ng their neigh- 
borhood, represent a relatively comprehensive and ambijtious type of ■ * 

* 

advisory board. In general, these boards are not democratically elected 
and lack any formal control over decisionmaking or resources. . 
• 3) Neighborhood field' ^fices and Little City Halis have been estab- 
lished in many cities to-^byinjy government closer to the people.*' They 
are street-level rovernr;><^nt offices ,l|i'iat d^r^nse in^orna.tion and scTM-^t ir.es 

■ . '.(' . ■ ' , 



\ 



-8- 



administer prof^.yams, Accordin^r to one 1<J71 study , twenty cities had ^ 
'Little City Halls ^and five oth^r •cities had similar experiments with ^ 
.a different name),^ Little City lialls deal with a wide ranr.e of gov- 
ernmental functions from sanitation and r^reation to welfare and 



enployment. In scSme cases, as in Boston's Little City Malls, officials 
not only dispense information and" proc^*s5 p^oqvirjsts but also plav» an' 
ombudsman role in pressin;^ cit i /.en ^onplipnts avainst city hi^e'aucracie^s . 

U) Several cities have establish*^! neighborhood ombudsmen to represent 
citizen claims and complaint*^. Some"* of , tht^se ombudsmen work from central 
government offices; others work out of neip,hborhood offices. Come are 
city officials; ot^iers are community residents. The precise role of 



ombudsmen varies from iitv to ^^Y- Tt is * clear;^^ that ombudsmen concern^ 

themselves with a wide ranee of government * services . As to their power, 

one orleerv^r has not«d that ombudW,en are often hamstrunr bv an -'absence 

of subpoena pov{,er, i^nabilitv to investipate sua^ spent e , poor records, 

.8 



lac^iof independfffce of the executive, and inadequate bu<^eets." 

' ^1 " • . . 

.5) Multi-Service cent^irs deliverinr fi ^de ranp,e of urban services 
from a neighborhood location exist m more than fortv cities. In these 
experiments, the decree of citizen* participation ranches ^rom membershin . 
on advisory boards tq^ control of a Board Qf birectors - that sets policy - 
for the centers. In most cas^JS, fund inn copies from the, city rbvernmont 
ancKis allocated to particular salariep ana functions. 

6) ?^!odel Cities prorrans have b-ien developed in 150 Americ*] cities. 

' • ' •■ ' 

A^tr5*4*^e mechanisTjis for citizen participation al-thourh the extent tof 'that 

. ■ .. . • /• ■ 4 

oart i5»i3ci^on varies from advisor\' rlanninr to s;ia»red control. Pr6r,rams 




are tvpicaliv ad'^.in: sterecl by a ceiitr al : :v'»d cvtv ar-'»ncv.- 



•10 



7) Thore art}. 1,000 comm\initv corporat ionr, in An»^rican citl»»ri. Cor- 
porations diffor from tlw:' Mod'-il City pro>^ram in that tiu^v uranlly do.il 
with d narrower r.inr^^ of prorr<an^> and nolicior, , Also, unliKn Model 
Cities » <?itiz»3n participants iro ofton involv»Ml in propran adninintrat ion 
as well as proi^.r^^^ planninr. \ 

* '8) *4ei^,hiborhood a»al.tii cv^nt.err^ diffor from multi -sorvic** conttirs in 

two respoctfv first, they offer a narrower ran^e of "-.ervi cer> '*^d , second; 

neirhborh^^d r^'^r.idents ofton dontrol nolicvr. iK i nr thTX)iii'h an' elected 
^' . > 

Board of" F^irectors. Fundinr for.ther.e experip*'nts tvpicallv cor^s'.in 

12 

blocV: iM^ant':> fron th^^ f-^^deral rovernrent. 

i . ^ . 

•^T) The pov/'-'r:; cor^unit" jjcriool boards vary widt'ilv ^rorr. city to 

' ) 

city, au'l it ' ^> t ii-Nre ^ or-"* ' m*)OS'^. j bl*"^ to talk a:\')ut a tvpical Cv-^^.-^un i ty 
school Doarii . './o ar-> conc---'rn*'M' her-'^ v;it:i th-:^s^ ^''lected ne irjil^orhood 

y 

boards tiiHt ror";s^:'s:> a suf^stant i il a^Dvmt of drcis i on'^vnk ir.r r}0\'!o.r and. 
control o/or r-z-i-curcos . j'ovr York City's Connunity f^cho^l Hoards ar-^ one 
exanolo of this rattern, but in at lea'^t forty oth^-'r cities, ne ir.hi'Crbcod / 
.rosider.ts haw control "'at least one function in one or r^ore elenentarv 
srcnools. ; 

Fov.^-'^r P^jjat ^ons ^ in !«--^irhborhood b':-:':: ^ er>r ^'^nts 

Given the., variation^ both v/ithin afid betv;een' th^ nine tv^^s o^ dec- 
entralii'.aticn it is inpossiJN^e to r^ake precise r'^^n-.-rnlir-ationsN^abou 
status and rani--^e of decentrali::aticn exp^rinents in Ar'-^r ica n ci ties . ^ 
Nevertheless, centain patterns erierr.'^ fron eyJstinr *^'xperinents . 

First, the ideal o^ co'-'.nunitv control has no'^her^ been acbieved nor 

aoo ro a z). a d . As ^ T : r, ure 1 '-ikes c 1 e^ r , x : s t i n -d c -^n t r -"^ 1 i :m i or. e er i ^n t 
■ • # ■ 
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varies inversely with the number of functions assigned to ^the local unit. 
The single-function experiments possess more power than the mare diffuse, 

general purpose experiments. ^. ^ . " 

* ' ' ' • • ' ■ ■ ■ 

•Third, relating >I,oc>al power to functional responsibility , we can see. 

that 'existing experiiiients fall into three.- clusters. ^ Leaving aside the 
case bf se-lfr-help organizations which have no formal powers-, there is a 
first cluster o^ three experiments where oower is low and functional 
responsibility is. .wide. Advisory Boards , Little "City Halls , and ombud- 
sman programs fall in this category. A secpnd/cluster including mAti- 
ser^ce centers. Model Cities, and ■ Community Corporations,- is character- . 
izlH by moderate DOwer and by a -middle-range' number of functional res- 
CrtSrnsibilities. Finally, a third cluster., including ftdighborhood Health . 

■ ■ ■ . . ■ . ■ 

Centers and certain community school boards, is characterized by rela- 
tiyely strong local power and by narrow funetional responsibilities. V/dT 
^can infer from thes^ patterns th*it central government^ has, given uC its 
power grudgingly. It has given 'up almost no power to. an^| general purpose 
form of neighborhood g.overnment that might be viewed as a real alternative 
Xo central government. Citj; Hall has devolved substantial power only to 
experiments that either represent new faciliti^ ^nd resources .(e.g., 
neighl^orhood;, health centers) or to strictly bounded expelpiments that have' 
no. possibility of challenging the ^general authority of central government^ 
(e.g. , community school boards ) . 

With regard to control of resources, no experiment comes close to 
full autonpniy. Three experiments have .virtually no resources at all; two 
receive grants that are tied to spe^fic uses; three receive a combination 



6f categorical and W^ck grants, and onlv one, neighborhoQd health centers, 

' • ' 

receives the bulk of funds 'frorn block* gr.ants., * 
%" • . - ' * ■ 

• • ' ■ • * ' ' '■ . • • . ' • 

We have described three* approaches -to decentralization: oolitical 

■ :, ■ "■ ■ . 7 ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

decentralization, administrative decentralization, and community control. 

What approaches have been taken in existing experiments? Most experiments 

■ j^p" 

\ . ' . 

emphasize political decentralization ~~ that I's ,\citizen participation, 

and soma^'popular control of -policymaking. However, a minority of exper-** 
iments (Lijttle City Halis , ombudsmen, and TTi\ki»ti-.serVice centers ) emphasize 
administrative^decentralization : devolving bureaucratic authority from 
^Mo'vrntovm" officials to neighborhood officials. In this type of exper- 
iment, neighborhood residents have little cbntrol -over programs and pol- 
icies (although citizens have a- substantial i^volvemeht in some multi- 
'service centers), ' * ^ . . - * • ■ - 

Finally, v/hile no experiment comes close to pon1?rolling both policy- 
making ||pd administration , some community school boards, health cejiters, 
and community corporations come clo.sest'to the. ideal. In these exper- 
iments, neighborhood residents , are involved in making policy, administering 
programs, and delivering services. , 

The Process of Innovation: An Overview . • 



'The most immediate oroblen.in decentralization concerns the process 
of innovation*^that surrounds any strategy -of neie.hborhood nroblem-solving . 

. ) ■ ■ ■ ■ / 

• Surprisingly f this pro'cess has been large;Ly ^overlooked. , by analysts dis- 
•cussir^ the strengths, ov v/eaknesses^ of some imagined end-state in neigh- 
borhood government. But 'unless neighborhood leaders or City Hall reformers 
Dossess a. marie wand, t^i*^roblen of moving a centrali2:ed urban ecvernr.enf ^ 



, toward greater decentralization is^ likely to remain the major obstacle 

■ f- - ^ ' ^ / 

to any design, — however well constructed. The dilemma .is how toz^ut 

in ^motion a strategy of neighborhood development ; -how to create/4xDer- 

iments that will gain momentum and*capacity rather than fade in the 

face of the well-known frustrations of dealing with established* gov- 

ernmental ! strUct-ures. ' . , / 

At times, advocates of decentralization seem to suggest that the 

"^process of innovation involves no .mor^;, than the .devolution of adequate 

_pdwer to neighborhood units.' However, my argume?i|||p|(|^ that much more 

is involved in innovation than simply channeling'. "power to the neighbor- 

" ' . , ' '--^ - / 

hoods.*' In what follows, I will try to show ;t'hat there are' complex 

/ ' ' ■ ■ 

architectural, questions involved in neighborhoo4 institution-building 

and that the' success of innovation dep9n4^ on the structure of the exoer- 

• ■ ' ■ - ^ ■ ■' ' ■ ■ 

iments. It 'is the structural foundations that, determine whether new 

institutions will take root in urban, neighborhoods . 

* In a recent study of innovation in decentralization-, the author 

/ 

^ examined seven neig^hborhood exoe'riments that reoresent the maior 'aoord- 

aches to urban decentralization. The exoerinents were: block associations 

/ 

in Nev; York City, Community/ (pTannin^q) Boards- in New York, the Community 
Task Force in IJew York (ati ombudsmen experiment). Model Cities, in Nev; Haven, 



and Community School B^ar^s^ in New York. 



Social Conditions of Neighborhood Action 

Not su^^prisinc^ly , the likelihood of successful collective action varies 
inversely with the number and . intensity of social cleavages in the. neighbor- 
hood. The explanation for this is simply that decRntralization experiments 
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have enough trouble fighting City. Hall and .neighborhood prot>leTns without 
having to fight internal battles on racial, ethnic, economic or geogra- 
phical lines* However, the intensity factor is also important ' in this ; 
regard — .particularly in the'case of bi-polar conflicts. Hot only is 
•it difficult for fragile neighborhood institutions to aggregate and 
satisfy many conflicting interests "(even if some are cross-cutting), it 
is virtually impossible for neighborhood institutions . to accommodate 
intense bi-polar conflict. There are several reasons for this. ^For ^ 
one thing, the existence of intense bi~polar conflixit gives the ^lie to . " 
the experiment's attempt to speak for the "community." Alsp , with in- 
tense bi-polar conflict, each "side" has ample veto power, and the'' result 
i^-ta statement that will cripple institutions which , for reasons qf^oi- 



• 



itical efficacy, badly need. to produce concrete results v FinallyTBHpbense , 
bi-polar conflicts are most likely to rest on the black -vrhite. cle^yage in ■ 
urban society and ti^us to activate deep sy^.bolic as well .as material ^ issues 

Structural Determinants of Innovation ■ ^ . . 

Structural similarities as wall as differences affected tha outcome 
of decentralization. Consider two common characteristics: 1) leaders in 
decentralization a're suddenly in fhe pp^^ition of havinr some pov;ar and 

authority and the heavy responsibility of "deliverinr; .-the poods" to their 

' f' If ' , ■■ . . 

constituents; 2 ) almost no neighborhood leaders are oaid for their work. 

' A ' ■ ■■ : ^ 

The effect of the first characteristic is to .-make neighborhood leaders 
servicerroriented , 'Concerned with concrete- and visible benefits'. The second 
.characteristic has a -strong effect on the recruitment of leaders: Because 
the poor and "working poor" lack the personal resources for the "voluntary 
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altruism" required by decentralization, ^Tiniddle-class" residents dominate 
the" experiments. The leaders are professionals, small businessman, tea^ 
chers, and housewives^ who have the time to participate. Many; are employed 
by existing community organisations and are in a sense professional neigh- 
borhood activists. Thus', the. politics of neighborhood government are. no 
different from politics at any .other level. Participation depends orir^ 
personal resources. . ' * . , ' 

The most' important finding' is that , different experlrjen'ts produce . " 
different effects. 'Indeed, our central question is what organizaticbnal 
structures and political arrangements are most conducive to successful 
experimentation in .decentralization. ^ We can immediately give one negative, 
.answer to this question. That is, the degree of decentralization -did not 
determine the level of impact; for block associations and the Community 
Task Force had a greater impact, by any measure, than the community school 

boards . . - ■ ■ . 

^. Belov/ v;e will develop two explanatory propositions about innovation 
in decentralization: 1) success in innpvation is a function of the re- 
sources the experiments possess relative to'a), the difficulty, of : the tasks 
they perform and b) the magnitude of the- organizational costs they bear. 
2) To persuade citizens to invest in decentralizat ion ,, it is necessary ' . 
that the -rewards of such action be greater, than the personal costs. Ser- 

ious participation' i^ likely to occur only when neighborhood government 

lU 

programs offer visible rewards and work to solve concrete problems. 

■ -J, .' ' * " ' 

Task Orientation . . . 

;: . . ■ .. - ■/ ■■■ S . — ■ . t ■ • , ■ 

^ The work of the exoeriments v;as defined by Irheir fundamental purpose. 
This is,, an obvious' but not r^rr.pty assertion. The conTrlunity school boards 



had to deal with the full ratige.of educational and adrninistrative issuer 

that arise in their schools. Otherwise they "could not attempt to "govern" 

education in any meaningful sense. Si^larly, Model Cities and neighbor-: 

hood corporations had a .diffuse agenda created by the breadth of their.- 

mandate. By contrast, the work'^pf the- Community Task Force- and the Hill. 

Health Corporation was focused be dause' their mandates were focus'ect": \^ 

these experiments were created to deal with a specific and bounded set 
. , »• - * . ' • 

of service problems. ' . ' 

' . ■ .'• ■ • * ' . 

A.^ Information Costs - • , • 



A diffuse mandate produces another effect'. The more diffuse the ■ tasks 

.of decentralization, the greater are the costs^j^pf getting information about 

* * 15 f . 

relevant problems and programs. The leaders'-" of community boards and 

Model Cities were constant ly "involved.- in a frustrating;' search for infor- 
mation, about gov'ernment decisions, plans, and reports or about ^the basic 

characteristics of neighborhood problems. Sirfiila^ly, many of the neigh- 
' * • ■ . . ' . ... , ■ " • . _ i 

. borhgod , corporations set out to devel(#p broad-f^auged plans for their 

neighborhoods and wound up mired down in dalfa collection. Some despite 

an expensive investment ^of time and energy, were unable to'develop even 

a crude picture of relevant issues 'and problems. Inf omvation costs' in ■ 

the community school boards wer;^ high for a different reason: there was 

too much information — about personnel, programs, and myriad administra- . 

tive nroDlems. ' * " . ^v^" / 

In contrast;^' leaders qf the small scale exo^^ninents di^i not . have\thip ' 

probien. Block associations, says one leader, focus on. what "we can see ' 

and feel.'' The Connunitv Task Force leaders dealt wi"^ conr^.on-, easilly 
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ujiderstodd service problems^ and the Health Corporation leaders suoervised 

c • • " 

conci^ete health services i 
B« Choice 

Choice is another crucikl dimension of task-orientation. At one 
extreme, the community schooll boards had little choice about ^what tasks 
..they w6uld perform. Their task was defined by established educational 
practices, existing administrative ^rules and 'routines ; and their agenda 
was limited by law. and union contract. At the other extreme block 
^associations had no fixed mandate or agenda. Block leaders could pick 
'whatever tasks they found apprbiriate to their skills and .resources . the^. 

leaders of the Hill Health Coroqration also h,ad considerable flexibility 

■ ~ \ ' ■ ' 

in setting their agenda, for- theiexperiment was neither tied directly to 

a government bureaucracy, noi^as W nev; institution did it have to-adjust 

'■ ' i . . t . . . . ■ •■ 

to pre-exijsting rules and routines . This fl,exibility is an important 

ingredient in any decentralization exDerinent. . If their agend^i is flex- 

.ible , neighborhood leaders can devise their own strategy and search for 

'winning issuesl V/ithout flexibiLitv, "fhe neighborhood oosition is both 

..reactive ^nd constrained. , 

In sum, the tasks of decentralization differea from one exoeriment 

. ■ ■ • ■ / , . ' .. 

" to another. The more diffuse the tdsks of decentralization the more 



'difficult it was for the exDeriment Ito have an impact on neighborhood 
problems. Further, the more ^inflexible the tasks of dec'entralization 
^,the more difficult it. 'was. for the. experiment to have an imoact, .. - 



C. Decree of Difficulty ' ' . ', ' ' ' : * 

■ ■ •• • . ' < ' \ 

The task orientation of deceritralizution exD?^riments has one furtner 

' ' ' 19 . .. 



dimension. Simply, some urban problems are easier to solve than others. 
• . • «. ' • 

With some, the means-end logic of how to act on a problem is clear; with 

■ r ■ 

Others,' it is either uncertain or largely unknown. At one extreme, no 

one knowfe w^hat "solutions" will work: more or different teachers, more , 

or different . compensatory -programs , or more integration. Yet the success 

.... ^ # • * 

Qf 1?he community school boards depent^s* ultimately on their ability to 

^solve this inherently conplex Dl?oblem, Neighborhood cot^porations and 

Model Cities desire to have an impact on housing education ; and economic 

development in their neighborhoods, and this l,eada them into simi^rly^ 

■ ■ . ' ■ ... ; . V * .1 . # . . _ 

complex and difficult problems. The problems of housin.cr and economic 
development are as difficult as those of education but for different 
reasons: they are resource problems and their solution requires a large 
capital invastfheht. By contrast , many of , the problems attacked^ by block 
associations and «the Community Ttesk Force, are uncomolrcated ; . and their 
solution is. clear cut. Cleaning*up a block getting a pothol^e filled, 

painting a houseware ^'low-budget" tasks. Most of the! "-ombudsman"', tasks ^' 

* , . . f ■ ■ 

that reouire a smooth-working relationship with city departm'ents have a 

simple solution once that relationship is established. And the initial 
investmeht "involved In setting up those ^Relationships does not require 
large financial resources. * It is obvious but important that the more 
complex t^e" Droblems the more- difficult it'will be for decentralization 
expeyim^^s to have an impact. If the experiments must deal only with 
insoluble\*Droblens for whicFv they lack adeauate resources , they are 
'.certain tlo fail. ^ 

, The .implication h^re is not that decentralization experiments should 
be concerned only v:ith slr.ole nroblens^that can b-e easilv £olv^>?K 
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implication, is that an experinent "^at cannot possibly meet its objectives 
is worse than no decentralizatio'n experiment at all. The further impli- 
cation is that if complex,, capital-intensive problems are to be attacked, 
decentralization experiments must have the resources required to convert 
' investm'ent into impact. Otherwise, the (sxneriment is exercise in 
"planned failure," 

' ■ ' * • ■ ' ■ ■. . / • ' ' 

• Organizational Costs of De centralization ^ » , 

Decentralization experiments, can lie structured . in different ways, to . 

accomplish their tasks. But diff erenV^tructural de'sif.ns carrv with them 

I . 

different organizational costs. The frreater the costs the. more difficult - 
it is for decentralization experi:ne5^:s to have an impact and the more 
resources are needed to convert investnont by^n-iir.^^^^r^i'^ood leaders into 
impacts on neighborhood prbblefns.^ . ./ ■ . ^J^- ■ ^ 

A. Dearee 'of P ar t i c ip a t i c n . ^ • ' " , " ' ■ ; 

' Ope important . structural difference exists between formal and inforrijal ^. 
organization defined in -terms' of democratic procedure. It is clear that 

"formal democracy is a costly process and takes tine and enerf^y."^^^ One 
neighborhood leader said: "It seems like yOu have, to choose v/h-^re to put 
your enerries: into meetings or ir.tp programs^ and action. Of course-, you 
should reallv do both but vou don't hav^ en6urh tine. It got so we were 

^having almost nirhtlv mee t in,es • £:t the ccrnoration. '..'e v:ere real democrats ... 

we had" great uarticioati^ch hut that's c^ll we di"d.' Ve didn ' t '.get anything , ■ 

■ • ; • • . . < ' ■ 

acccnplishe'd . " . ' ^ . 

A trade-off '• between investment in oplitical action, and '^orfnal democracy 
existed in most o.^ the cl--icentral:.zatich experin-ints. 1:1-; exnerim-^nts d-"^rsirn-id ^ 
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as formal assamblies paik a high price to maintain their democratic pro- 

cess. The communitv^boards ^ for examnle^'tended to. become debatinf^ 

societies in the coursa of functioning as a community forum. Many 

community school board^ members also complained that the meetings and • £ 

the "process'* drain awav all their tine and^ner^y. 

In general, then, t^e TOore formal the democratic process the {rneater 

the costs borne by dacc^ntralization experiments — andy the more time and 

energy .w^re required to , conve:^t xn^^estm3nt into impac^t. The i-n^lication . 

of this- analysis', is not_ that 'it is a mistake for neighborhood institutio^ , ^ 

to be democratic. The implication is that it is cf^ucial to realize that 

democracy is not onlv a virtue but a burden and that a formal experiment 

in neif hboriioc^d democracy lacking, substantial resources is lik.ely to 

: ~' ♦ ■ 

oroduce the frustrated reaction: "all we do is talk.." ^ 

B. ■" Scale _ ^ \ 

A second structural ■ difference' exists' . between small-spale and neiph-' 
bprhood-wide const itu-incies . This variable, has a stronr effect' on the 
organizational costs of decentralization. The larrer the const i tuency , 
the morS' conmunity conflicts and cleav^rr^ are likelv to arise and the 
more time it is likely to take for the^ experiment to take action. The 
dif f icultj%u^ aggrer.atinp, and articulat/ng diverge interests v/as- obvious ■ ■ 



. in three riiy-r^hborhcod-v/ide assep^lies: community boards, Model Cities, 

Cnd conmuwtty -school "boards. In contrast, block associations, the Com- 
munity Task fv^ce , and thri Hill ii.ealtn Corporation dealt witn limited 
constituencies that tended to articulate similar if not common needs and 
interests-. Tne simj.l«^rit7 interests existed in these ca^>es because the 

22 ■ ' 
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tasks of the exoeriments were highly focused: on one small block, on 

particular kinds of service problems , on childreps' health needs. _ 

' ■ ' - • * 

C. Size of Decisionnakinp; Bodies v 

• : ' " / • 

The larger th6 representative body that gbyerns the experiment , fthe . 
greater the organizational costs of' decisionmaking . More precisely., the 
greater the number of representat ivesf the more time, it will take^yCo 
reach agreement and the more conflicting interests will exist that have 
I to* be accommodated. It is obvious that a decisionmaking .crrourt' of two is 
likely to do its business' more ■ easily than a group of 200. Even in "less , 
extreije cases, t"he size pirinciple _:applies . The eommunity boards, for 
example, were unwieldy at '50 members. With that manyjinterests and indeed 
seats at the conference table, it was hard to do much else but debate. 

Iq addition, the size of the decisionnakinr; body is^ part icularly 
imoortant ''in exDeriments' like, the^.comnunt^v xo^r-ds where the neighborhood 
ne^s to present a united front in 'lobbyinF^r or protestinr;, a^^ainst 
governr^ent Wlicies. The lochia of ^dvls.Qri'^ t/oards is such that either 
internal divjisions or the inability to reach stronr and clear positions 
make this> form of participation ineffectual. 

D, • Entan ?leT.ent • , 

5^ ' ... 

A fpurth structural variable concerns, the relationsmp between city 

^^overnrr.ent and neiphbcrhood exoerir'-^nts . Are the neigliborhood structures 

independent 'of . citv frovernne'nt , comDletelv de-pcndent on them, or are the 

. ■ " ~f 

tv^o closely intertwined? For several reasbns , the rore dependent or injer- 
twined the neif^hborhood institutions , the hin;her the costs of decisionmaking' 
at the ideal level. Th-^ idea ''entanrlin^^ alliancec^' is a familiar one in 
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American politics. In decentralization experiments, the problem is 'one 
of entanglemejits that produce constant friction if not open conflict. 
When the neighborhood and , city structures are clo^elv intertwined, 
problems of authority .responsibility and communications result. In 

general, neighborhood leaders wish to be' autonomous , ;'and t^^ more' they • 

a' ■ ■■ 

' ^\ , 

^ Jiave to work within the rules and. routines and under the instruction of 

iff 0 . 

city government, the more constrained and resentful they feel. T^ese 
frictions and conflicts appear mo'st clearly j»n the Model Cities Program, 
' the neijf^hborhatKSyCprpcrations , and the community school boards — all 
experiments that ^re either intertwined with or d-ependent on city gov- 
ernment . 

irhe authority problem here is.» botia^ubstant ive 'and symbolic..?^ Con- 
sider the case of conmunity school boards\ "V/hen both the' city and 'the 
neighborhoods . share power in many areas f^overnance , substantive dis- 
agreements are likely to arise over the neic^hborhood * s mandate and the 



extent of its ^uthoritv. ' It is hard to a*chieve a clear separation of 
, powers in any ifntergovernmental relationship; but it is especially hard 
to do so when the two "autliorities" constantly interact in policymaking 
and administration. In an->^ case, arruments over authority are inherently 
difficult to resolve. Where they rest on ambic^uitv or different inter- 
pretations, tMtta^is no recourse except to ■rener,oti i^ite the contract of 
decentralization. In general, these arguments over authority raise ulti- 
mate questions about the rules of the rame that cannot he decided by 
recourse to these rules. Synbolicallv , conr.unity school board leaders 
complain that they f^el like "lack.v/s,'' when they hav^. to follow'Hoard 
of Education r;iro_ctiy':!3 , and ''»iy,n th-^r/ hzivc to '"ch-jck wiCh f.!ov;ntown ^l^efor'e 



we do» anything." In this case, sharing authority meant 'th^t neighborhood 
leaders were not fully their own masters and, in the view o5 some, they 
^were still "under the thumbs" of thfe central government. 

Conflict over responsibilities was also widespread in the closely 
"in'tftrtwined'' exDeriments, Consider the New Haveji Model Cities program. 
A conflict has i^ixisted since the experiment began between the city agency 
and the neighbourhood oyer the division of work responsibilities. The 



.argument aboutj"who should be d'oing what" spilled over into other policy- 
making areas^^thus souring the entire relationship* between the city and 
the neighborhood. In particular, neighborhood leaders ccmplnyied that 
they had to do all the hard "street-level" work "but they did not get any 
credit for their labors and lacked authority commen^ur;ate with their 

^ responsibility. City administrators had orecisely the opposite feelinr,s. 
They felt ther were the only participants workinp effectively at the 
street lev-^1 and rasenled the claim by neighborhood lenders that only 

^hev speak and work for the community. 

Problerp.s of ccnmunication existed in most orranizations : and, in ^ 



fact, it v/as hard enouph for neighborhood leaders to coordin.^te thr? various 
parts of their own s-tructure. ilov/ever, the corrnun: cat ions orohle^ was cot.- 
pounded in "intertwined*' exoerir.ents wh?re two parallel bureaucracies over- 
lao , interact, and conflict in the decisionmaking Droc-^ss. In the case of 

r . " 

the neip^hborhcod cor:^orat ions , local ].earlers complained that thev must 
spend an inord inate anount of tir-3 and en^rr^y r\'i'^.t -v/ith th-.» ir city 
counternarts to find out what is goinr bn and to k-jep City Hall "from 



t 

E. Political Controversy . 

A final structural variable concerns the nature of the political 



issues raised by differefnt decentralization experiments. Some kinds of 
decentralization are inherently cont'^'oversial , Others are not. When dec- 
entralization involves the governance of schools an6, the attendant racial 
conflicts, political Visibility is high, concern is intense and nearly 
universal, and the perceived poliirical consequences are great. Similarly, 
the Model Cities program inevitably raises coh^roversial political issues: 
who gets what amount of program money and patronage jobs . In a third case, ^ 
community boards exist to deal with the issues ''everyone's upset about," 
as one member put it. And unless the community is. unified in its sense of^ 
needs and interests, this means political controversy and conflict. 

In sum, the more politically controv^sial* the experijnent the less 
margin of error and flexibility th^^^per iments will have in developing 
a program. Controversial experiments will be closely watched and quickly 
attacked by opponents. They are relatively defenseless against "smear" 
campaigns designed to discredit neighborhood organization, and they run 
the- risk of becoming "political footballs" in larger political areas. 
All things being equal, the more controversial the experiment, the more 
difficult it will be to maintain political viability an4 to have an initial 
impact on neighborhood problems. ' . 

Political Skills and Resources • ' ' 

Faced with these tasks and organizational costs, leaders of the dec- 
entralization experiments apply whatever political skills and resources 
they possess to the challenge of makinr, neir.hborhood government work. We 
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have seen that the difficulty of the tasks, and the magnitude of the costs 
differ greatly from experiment to experiment • But the skills and resources 
possessed neighborhood leaders are surprisingly similar, and this sim- 
ilarity exists because all leaders lacked several important political 
resources • * 

A. Time Resources , ' * , 

For one thin^^, almost none of the leaders werfe paid for their, work. 

This meant that they had to' support their activism vdth private resources* 

None of the leaders could quit their "regular'^ jobs, and still afford to 

be community activists. For this reason, no neighborhood leaders could 

• * ■ ■ 

affprd .to work full time. The; leaders, with the greatest "time resources" 
were self-employed small businessmen and employees of community organiza-, ■ 
tibns. The small businessman often had a flexible schedule if their 
business permitted them to set their own agenda. |^ Employees of community 

organizations were paid to be neighborhood activists, and their job 

f ' VP ■ 

responsibilities .often, fitted in naturally with other kinds of participa- 
tion. . 

In general, the time resources of neighborhood leader^-s were limited 
and^ strictly bounded. Participation became a form of moonlighting , and 
the amount of time leaders- could spend on neighborhood work depended on 
how many meetings they can endure each week and how many hours of sleep , 
they required each night. r 

D. Expertise ' <. 

NeighborhoQd leaders tyoically lacked another important ■ resource : 

■ ■-. . / ■ ■ 

administrative exoertise. V/h'ile >n^cst leaders did net have to run 

... ^ . 
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organizations on a day-to-day basis', most leaders had to deal with problems 
of information-gathering, analysis budgeting, administrative process , 
implementation and evaluation. Some leaders learned, these skills the hard 
way. For-ex^ple, those ombudsmen who^ have :i*arned "administrative pro- 
cess'^ in;yearsyof trying to work with city ^:government . But most leaders 
of decentralisation experiments admitted that they lacked necessary admin-r - 
istrative skills. One school board member said: "If is one thing'to malje 
a protest and tell the government what it/s doing wrong when the problem 
irs-" something you know about directly and run into every day. It's another 
to run things yourself^?' .. . to figure puf the budget ' and, make decisions on. ^■ 
tijne. . .and get through all the reports so^you know what * s going on and 
can see what's wrong in one program and know what to do about it.'' 

C. Staff Suooort . 



■ A third political resource that most^ neighborhood leaders lacked was 

. . \ » 

staff support. Some experiments provide secretaries to organize the work 
of neighborhood- participants, , But no experiment provided neighborhood 
leaders with staff support to organize information and do research on 
•current issues. Thus, the neighborhood leaders had to absorb relevant 
information, analyse policies, and make decisions in theif' spare time. 
Any U.S.' Representative faced wifth this prospect x^^ould be ineffectual. 

And higher level representatives do not have, to cooewith the problem of 

' y^'^- ' ■ . . . 

shaping. their role, making an initial impact, and keeping their institutions 

alive. ?i ■ 

D. Fiscal Resources 

* • 

Finally, neighborhood leaders lacked ,^leo<ibl^ fiscal resources. ^ In 

• 2a 
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fact, most experiments have little or no money. And those that appeared 
on paper tg have substantial resources , such as the community school 
• bpards and t'fie Model Cities program, lacked flexible resource's that 
could be used for new initiatives. . ^ . . ' 

* Armed with these meap,er political resources leaders of the decen- 
tralization experiments hkd to rely on their exu^berance , street-level 

Experience, and as one leaderi'^out it , their' "mother^ wit." -^But in the 

' * ■- ■ . ^ ' /' -- f .* 

hard accounting of political costs and resources , these are relatively 

intangible weapons. V/e may admire the personal qualities of neighborhood 

leaders, but admiration is now power. In the.face'of difficult tasks and 

high political and organizational costs, nei^^hhorhood leaders lacked the 

ress^urc^s . to convert investment into ^mpact, ^ 



^ The Political Cconomv of Decentralization 

The idea of political- economy as it is used here ,■ conc^rn^^ the 'tasks , 
costs, and resources found in different decentralization structures , '^'^ My 
claim is auite simplv that neighborhood structures' will »be effective only, 
if their resources are commensurate/with their tasks and costs 1 Only then 
will plans for decentralization be converted into successful innovations. 
.We have seen tlfat the*, resources possessed" by neighborhood leaders are sim- 
ilar. We have also seen , that the; tasi:s and -costs of decen'tral.ization varjf * 
dramatically. Tha crucial variables are illustrated on p. 27, 
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' ■ • • 

' it ■ • 

.A, Task Orientation 

• • ':\ 

1. Focused A Diffuse. 

2. Flexible — Inflexible 

3. Simple ^f-r -yA --Complex 

• * . . .^v. ^ . ... 

' J'^.u/ • • B.f Organiz;itional Costs ' 

, ; V ' • • ' y 

' * . Inforrpal— -1 — Forrapl \,. . •' ; . .\ 



5./ SmalXrScale — r-^ ; Neighborh6o<A^idte ' 

^ . . 6. Small Group^^--^— ' Large. Assembly 

7. Autonomous Intertwined (dependent) 

8. . Noncontroversial • Controversial 

In short, the more the decentralization experiments,vppssess chara- 



cteristics in the right hand column, the harder it will .for th^ to 

have anliiiipact on neijrhbprhood. .oroblems . No singlq characteristic totally 

vitiates the possibility of successful innovation - But , in act , the 

characteristics were stronj^ly related in the seven experiments i.^. Thr.^e . 

experiments, the community boards Model Cities, and the community school 

boards were diffuse, complex, and formal, haa large governing bodies, were 

closely intertv;ined w^h government and raised coYitroversial p^itical 

issues. A f ourth,,*-^xDerimant , neighborhood corporations, v;as similar in 

•most' respects. Three pttjer experinjfints , block .associations , th<^^minunity 

Task Force, and the Hiir. Health Corporation had the opposite characteristics 

in almost every respect. Analytically, we v/ould predict that .the ^i,rst set 

of expexri'ments would have had little initial imnact on neighbojr^hpod. '.problems 

because "of ■ the tasks and costs that^Jtiiey faced and that the second set of 

experiments .would have a far c^reater impaction their neif^hborhoods . T^is 
* . 
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prediction is borne out, to take two extreme cases by the experience of 
the Community Task Force and the Mbdel Cities program,^ ^ 

The Community Task Force had a focused task in its ombudsman work, 
a lean- d^GiJSionmaking structure a-nd avoided dramatric politida^.^contro- 
versy and constant brusl\f ire conflicts with central government. By all 
measures used in mv analysis, the Task Force was highly effective. By \ 
contrast, the Model Cities program had a diffuse task orientation, a 
fragmented organizational andVpart icipat ive structure, and was constantly 
entangled with City Hall. By all msasures' , ^the f-1odfeli^Qities program was 
clearly ineffectual,^ ^ . 

To this point, my theory is that successflii innovatioir in decentra- ''^ 
lization is a function of social conditions, organizational tasks and 
• costs, and of the political . resources possessed by neighborhood exper^im^nts 
and their leaders. But to understand the. dynaLtnics .qf innovation and insti- 
tution 'building more fully, it is n€fcessar^/' to exaipine irr greater detail' 
alternativer strategies of innovation and the nature of -the. :neighborhood ' s 
pblitical. resources . ' > 

■ "Taking existing resources as given, this analysis suggests at firgt 
glance that small , focused., service-oriented exp^r^ents carry a l^!r^>;.greater 
chance of successful- innovation than comorehensive , neighborhood-w^e assem- 

blies. However, the reply can easily be made that if the resource or/cost 

, ~ .. . > . 

side of the decentralization equation were changed, producing a more fav- 
"■■" • • ' ' , , . ^- * ' 

orable resource/cost ratio.^-.. conforehensive ekoeriments might prove -^aore 

' ■ ■ ''V' ■ ' .... "-^-j 

effective. That is, if experiments were designed so as not to be entangled 
with government or inflexible in their mandate, 0£ if neighborhood participants 



were given salaries, staff support, training, and other resources, the 
prospects for broatd-scale experimentation would be improved. 

But despite the apparex),t' common sense of this reply, it (Joes not-: 

.'" • ■''■{'J' r/-' ■' ./' '■ ^ ' ■ ' 

meet the underlying struotupai dilemmas of innovation in decentralization. 

^ ■ • - '.' ' . ■ . ' 

For whatever resources community school boards ,^ for*^%xanipJ.e , may possess, 
they still are likely to face .large structural obstacles that do not • 
arise for the Hill Health Corporation or the Community Task Force. Whv 
is this so? The answer has to do with the basic relationship between 

, city. gifDv^if-nment and .the neigl>borJio6d^ apd wit]5j<j&4ndamefi^ai choices in 
n^lgh'Sorhood innovation.' In analytical te^Cis^,^ there are at least four 
different City Hall-neighborhood relationships based on the relative 
strehgth or weakness of the central government and the , neighborhood ^ 

• ;iThey arei as ■ follows :* ' ■ » . ■ • ^ . , ^ 
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At present,, the structural relationship between City Hall and the 
neiehborhopds. is 'Either that of hierarchical control — as in police or 
; /'feVj-u cation or fragme^itation as in 'areas such as health, drug treat- 
'**TnQnt, pr community development where there is a mult^licity o.f.ST^f^ll 

. and pften 'iheffectual programs both at tha c^qt'r^^ levei and in the 

' ■ / • . • ' • ' ■ - 

neighborhoods y In teyms of in'eighho;fc^h&od development , .this structural, 
context proyides^several different, approaches to neighborhood innovation 
• and institution-building and the approaches differ markedly in what I 
* hc^ve called the political economy of decentralization. / TheV different . 
■ .strategies can be depicted in the following way.: 
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What' is suggested. here is that when e>^e»4ment like school deb- ^ 
entralization .is launched, it immediately runs '4^to the efiftrebched ;5trength 
•ofi.;"existing bureaucracies which have estciblish^^/vertical control .-r . fro^^ 

%^City Hall down to the neighborhoods'. By contrast, according to this lop.ic, 

■'c'C: . • ' • . - ' : 

'.^hen an ombAidsnjan experiment lika the Community Tafik Force is launched, it 

fills political space 'inter^stitially between the weakly ' d'^i/.elb^ 

' . .• " ' •' . j'r^ ' 

organizations of safei^atidn , hi^ghway , -and y^tei?^ supply, departments In 
"fact,- such experiments may flourish precisely because they take advantage 
of this fragmentation. They do this by using' the city department's 
weaknesses "against- the>n r- as lev^e^^ge to, create^ initial acceptance and 
then bureailoraticVsupportv More precisely, the ombuds^nen prpvide "local / 
knowledge" and information that the bureaucracies do not possess, and 
then they provic^Jai; coordination and communication between citizens and 
departments that did not exist previously. As a result, the bureaucracies 
4f yelop a reliance on this mechanism- for produciitg information and feed- 
b.ack, and, at least, in the^case of the Task Force, come to feel that they 



bensffit from its existja.n'ce. 

S, The Hill Uealth Coirooration aMroaches the .structural problem of 
innovation in yet another way. Although there are varioiis medical' centers 
and health delivery organizations in Hew Haven, none has developed strong 
roots at thexieighborhood level. Indeed, the major hospitals feel bur- 
dened by the- pressure on^heir clients created by low-income residents 
who have no other (^^portunities ^for medical dare;.^ For this reason ,. the 
treatment of low-income residents on a day-to-day basis falls into a "'zone 
of indifference" in existing patterns of . organizational space and adminis- 
trative control. Althour:h the liealth Corporation represents a chalL^nge 
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to the dominance of^J^rger organizations, it is a challent^e that th^se ' 
organizations are happy' to ignore,^ ^s a result, innovation in this ''zone 
^ of indifference'* tak^ place without intense conflict and'^without attempts 
by the center to' destroy or subvert the experiment, 
k\ : . . Finally y>l?lock associations represent a very different strategy of 
neighborh'oc^i^lnnoyati.oriV . That is/ they seek to operate in*.a' political 
space w^ere there are no established ^overnmervtal rivals or community 
organizations, Sinc§ the bureaucrat ic ^control o'f existing iirt>an iristi- 

' - ' " ■ ■ ■■ ' •'■ ■ ' . ■ ■• r- ■ ■ . .. .. 

tutic^ns does not reach downward teethe point of direct contact with'''" ' 
citizens, block associations fill a political vacuum, in which they do " 
not encounter the conflicts of dealing yjiith entrenched, power-conserving 
organizations? And clearly^in terms-6f the costs' pf communicatiorr*, 
decisionmaking and entanglement the political economy of the vacuum- 
fill irig "approach is highly favorable for neighborhood experiments. 



In sum, the structural bi^slen of innovation is approached in im- - 
pdrtant>ly different ways by ^decenti^ali-z^tion experiments; and th^ choice 



^%rategy has powerful implications ^or the success "of innovation. For 
analytical' purposes , the different approaches can be reduced to five models 
of decentralizat?ion.* Two models -- what T will call the government-'^iaj- 

' miniature" and bureaucratic models'-- lead to direct -conflict, and confront- 

.' r . ■ . ^ '■ \j. 

ation with existing govepnmehta)? structures. The "goyernment-in-niniature" 
* *■ ' •' ». • 

model is represented by the community boards and the neighborhood corpora- 
•tions^'' In addition , many plans ' for neighborhood government in New York 

and elsewhere envision the cc.eation of a political . structuue paralle^, tp 

* * < ** . 18 

that of city-wi3e government at the neighborhood level. It is worth 

ERIC 



noting th'at this model requires that the neighborhood* structure win.th 
power Struggle with .central government before it can perform its role. 

Put another way, with this model neighborhood innovation cannot be 

. ■ ■ ■ • 

effective in solving neighborhood problems before power relations Jbet- 
ween City^Hall and" the neighb^hoods have been radically restructured 
and the center has devolved substantial power to the neighborhoods. 

A ^e/ofid model of decentralization that' entails *a - dir^ect • confront* 
' ation "wji-tft^^the ex-istitig ^-^rucfttM^e is the "bureaucratic" model. By. thM 
I mean; experimfe.nts like the community school boards that seek to .wrest 
political control or urban bureaucracies away from centralized adminis- 
tratops and establish nei,p;hborhood-controlled bureaucracies instead. 
It gSes without saying that this strategy involves a frontal assault 
on deeply-rooted oatterns of^ centralized control. And' if central ad- 
ministrators act to conseisve tj^eir power, the only w3y neighborhoods 
can achieve bureaucratic control is if they seize it or if legislation 
forces some Revolution by the center. In the case of New York,,archi- 
tects of school decentralization exoected the latter result, but the 

........ •■ --^ ■ A •■ 

actual result was deep entanglement and conflict between the center and 
the neighborhoods. The most persuasive theoretical explanation of this 
outcome ''is th^t power hel-d is power conserved, and that political or 

^..•■i * ' ' ' ' ' -y 

Dureaucratic actors m any governmejntal systeili rarely give ud power 
oluntarily, and thus arre likely to relinquish power and contfrol only 

if they, a^^e forced to. ■ ^ . 4. , 

... ... . . . ' ^. , • ■ . ' 

The third Tflodel of decentralization^, exemplified by the Community 
Task Force, is the ii^ters titial mode'^. As has beem noted above* in thi 
model th'e neighbor;hood organization innovat^^is by suoolying political ^ 
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resources -- local ' knpwledge and communication that agencies lack and 
therefore value. 1^' fourth model, is that of parallel institutions , 
which innovate by providing, expanded or alternative services in the 
"zone of indifference" beyond the control and defended terrain of * 
existing institutions. The fifth- model of decentralization, repre- ^ 
sented by.bJhSck associations, is the vacuum-f illint^ model c/f innovation 
in Uriclaimed territory -r- in this case, cit i^ien , nrbblem solving at the 
street level. , ■- . 

In examining the different"* models of decentralization, we have 
focused on the process of innovation and, in particular, on the pol- 
itical economy — the tasksr and costs ^hat different .model's face ip the 
course of innovati^. We n^ve seen the ease of innovation is stronprly 
affected by the nature of the strategy. However, there is a secot^d 
important dimension of decentralization: ^^-^ scone of political con- 



trol entailed by the different models. For exancle, the Rovernmentr 

K 

in-minature model seeks a basic restructurinr of political control in 
city government; and the bureaucratic rodel involves a substantial change 
in patterns of administrative control. By contrast, the ' interst it ial ^and 
paralled institutions models nay improve but do not fundamentally change 
existing control nechanisrTs in city crovernnent , and the *^ax:uum-f illing ■> 
model nay have no impact at all on the central institutions of urban 
government, - 

Taking this second dimension into account, it turns out that there 

.«■■.■ ■ > 

' ' ' ■■■ ^ - /. 

is a sharp trade-off between the scope of political control and the pol- 

i • " ■ ■ ■ • ... 

itical economy of innovation. * That is, the greater the intended scope of 

control in decentraliz-aticn , the-more difficult the. t^rocess of , innovation . 

■ Tft 

''■ft . • 
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Conversely, the kind of Strategy that most, effectively reduces the struc- 
tural obstacites to. innovation will not immediately chanpe t^e face of 
urban povernnent. These relationships can be. summarized as follows: 



I 



Y 
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i^olitic al Resources and Institutioh-Buildinr 

To this poi^, we' have seen how the' orranizat ional^ structure of dec- 
entralization' experiments and the strategy chosen for launchinp; innovations 
in the face of entrenched political institutions decisively affect the 
succe'ss of neighborhood innovation. In addition, the process of innovation 
and inst itution-buildinp is also shaped importantly by the nature and uti- 
lity o^ r>olitical re'iourc-^'*; a'vail-ible tc neirV*borhocd rarticioants . '-'cr:^: 
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preci'sely, the success of the five diff^rtiJnt models of decentralization 
depends on the nature and mar^nitude of political resources that neip.h- 
borhood leaders are able to brin^^^to them. For the different models 
require different resources, and exist inr, neif^hborhood resources do 
not in every case fulfill these reouirenents • • ^ 

We have seen above that participants in all decentralization 
^experiments lacked important resources includinr: fiscal support, 
staff support, and administrative expertise. for this reason^ it was 
concludtid that many exp»^riments did not possess, the r*^sources to meet 
the task;5 and costs that they faced. To probe more deeply into the 
issue oF neighborhood political resources, it is necessary to examine 
the sources of neir,hborhood resources and their chan^inp^* sip.nif icance 
for institution-building over tine. 

At the outset of decentrali^^ation , neighborhood leaders either pos- 
sess or have ea^y access tc6 some resources while they foT^lly lack others. 
For examcri^e , iaeiphborhood>leaders often have local knowledr,e and contacts 
with other citizens which^^s we hav^ seen in the' case of the Task force, 
can provide useful leverage in dealing with government. Also many local 

leaders had developed verbal barp,aininr skills and a constituency of local 
I ^^^^ 

residents (nunters) as further resources for oolitical action. Another 
important political resource, tine, may or may not be possessed by nei^h- 
borhood leaders. As we have seen, many leaders hold full-time jobs in 
addition -to their neighborhood work and thus had limited time resources. 
But others, those who w^t^k for existing community orf^anizat ions or who 
ar^ retired or unemployed or who have flexible daytime schedules (e,p;. 
some s^:lf-e::iDlo7r;d oerson's and housevives), had substant lallv rT^attir tire 
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resources. On the other h*ind , noiphborliood b^adr^-ro, who typically did 
not have wiilospread ^^overnnent or admini';trativ»^ experience , did not 
initially possess administrative expertise. More obviously, at the be^- 
innine of innovation, leaders typically had nea^.er fiscal and staff 
resource^D. In short, neip^hborhood leaders tended to por.sess political 
resources r,rounded in personal skills and experience. They did not 

; 

possess more complex orp,ani/.at ional skills and resources. To summarize: 

Nei p,hborhood Leaders 
Possess Do Mot Possess 

Local Knowledp,e Money 

Barpaininp Skills Administrative Lxpertise 

Numbers r)taff Support 

Time (Sometimes) Timia (Sometimes) 

Nqw let us consider the utility of tb.^^se political resources in 
lirht of the resource r^ouirements of the 'di ff erent models. The central 
point is that as the scope of political control increases in the differ- 
ent models, so do the r^^source renuirements . More precisely, the more 
formal, comprehensive models lik© the povernment-in-miniature and bur- 
eaucratic models, require extensive administrative resources — in 
particular, expertise and staff support. For in these models, neighbor- 
hood leaders both hava. to administer complex orfanizations and also man-- 
ape relationships with central Vpvernment institutions which possess . 
larj^e fiscal and administrative resources. ^/j:d it is precisely because 
neighborhood lead-^rs' personal skills and experience do not translate 
into the need-^-d ad'-inistrative r-jscurce'^ that th^^v hav-; so much trouble 
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launching a comprehensive experiment. By contrast, the. interstitial and 
vacuum-'filling models, with a lesser scppe pf control, require --the. kinds 
of political resources -that local leaders possess or have access to. As 
we have seen, .the Community Task Force relied heavily, and profitably on 
the resources of local knowledge and citizen contacts^ Equally, block 
association leaders .innovated by taking advantage of their numbers, their 
face-tp-face relationships on the block, and their- knowledge of Tocal 
problems. In both cases, local* political Tesources were appropriate and 
adequate, to the tasks they faced and the organizational structure they 
developed, ^ ^ * ' 

Looking beyond the initiaj. "fit" between resources and taskis , it "is, 
importsmt to realize that 'the experiments' resource requirements change • 
in the course of institution-building. In general, the kind of resourc^s^ 
'that are ■ important in the mobili-zation phase of institu^lbn-building are 
often not as salient in later phasBs of organizatiori^ maintenance and 
further development. To take an extreme case, leaders of a block, assoc- 
iation' ,^^^|^.protest group can start out with only the resource? o^ 
ntjmbers , iTargaining skill, and time and energy behind them. But if the 
n^w ^prganizat ion ■ is to endure , it will shortly, require a different set 
.of r^souWes -- especially the administrative resources 'discussed above. 
Tor the^ey are the . resources needed to run an office, implement programs, 
seek additional fynds, or deal witfe gcn^ernm^nt bureaucracio^s;. Indeed, , 
in the neighborhood context , ''the process of institution-building means 
precisely going beyond spontaneous invo*lvement and sporadic collective 
action to the development of administrative capacity and a permanent 
organizational structure. 
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To summarize, the value of political resources varies at different 
stages of institution-building, and this variation may be represented as 

■ ■ • r 

follows: . ■ - 
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What this means is that neiphborhood oreaqizat ions' face a critical 
"resource pap" in the course of institution building. That is, they will 
reach the point where their , natural political resou^slies are no longer- 
adequate. The nuestion becomes slr^plv: how can neip^hbi^rhood leaders 
acquire .the necessary fiscal ^nd adninistrative resourcesXso as tc 
institutionalize and develop their experiments. This, it seems "5;a me , ^ 
is the. central theoretical dilemma" in the neiphbcrhood institution- 
building. One poss'i'ble solution i§ th^t a j;!eux nachina in the form 
of a foundation or the federal government will supply resources dir- 
ectly or 'indirectlv to develop the neiphborhbod organization ■ s adm- 
inistrativ-=' capacl^ty. This solution v-is once aop^^^uliv anticipate^ by 

' 
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many neighborhood leaders, but it is now viewed with justified cynicism. 
The fact .that -many neighborhood experiments have died out before receiving ^ 
outside support or after receiving short-term seedmoney has tended to 
thoroughly discredit this "solution" ^in the neighborhoods. 

A lecond more plausible solution is that existing neighborhood res- 
ources might be converted into the needed fiscal and administrative res- 
ources.- Unfortunately, an analysis of the possible interactions between 
different resources does not substantiate this hope. By "interactions 
between i?esources," I refer to the possibility that some resourbes may 
naturally . i^roduce o^thers — that over time i?^source X has' the ability to 
generate resource Y. Kpw it is clear th^t some political res£)urces can, 
in fact, generate; others, in this way. For example, money can generate 
staff support and free time* for neighborhood leaders. " Similarly, local 
knowledge may generate gr^at'eaj? bargaining sill (as we have seen with the 
Task Force); staff support may generate administrative expertise; and 
administrative expertise may, through the art of grantsmanship , generate * 
increased fiscal resources. Summarizing the various interactions "between 
political resources, v;e have the following matrix in v/liich checks indicate, 
that one resource clearly generates anoth^ and a question mark suggests 
that an instrumental relationship tietwi^n^he existence of one resource 
and the development of another might plaus^ly be asserted. 

(Figure 6 on p. Ul) . , 
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Figure <^ Interactions Between Political Resoxirces in Neighl>orhood Experiments 
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This analysis has severajL implica'tlons First , the resources with 
the strongest capacity to j^enerate others are precisely those resources -~ 
money administrative expertise^ and staff — that neighborhood leaders do . 
not possess. Second, and. more '.important , the resources neighborhood leader^ 
do possess do not' directly generate the fiscal an^ administrative resources 
that are reouired in institution-'buildinp, Quite to the contrary, the 
analysis ^ug^ests that the fiscal^and administrative resources can generate 
each other. This mea-ns th^'t with these 'resources available. , development is 

' 4-i . ' ' 



Self-generating. But it -also .means that neighborhood organizations , . * 
lacking these resources, continue to face a resource gap that available 
neighborhood resources cannot . bridge. Thus, the fundamental dilemma of 
how neighborhood experiments can contribute to develop and become .durable 
institutions remains with us." 

Given these dilemmas of innovation and institution-buif^^^ig-, the 
best and perhaps only ^l^lution for neighborhood organizations is to gain 
political competence and experience by solvincr local problems. My con- 
tention is that by playing a visible problem-solving rola , neighborhood 
leaders will achieve a greater sense of political efficacy, increase 
local support and involvement, and build credibilitv and legitimacy with 
existing political i-rfst itut^ons . . i 

Let us consider more precisely how problem-solving acts as a solution 
to the dilemma of institution-building . In the first place , viewed neg-. 
atively, if neighborhood experiments do not create any concrete , visible 
impacts, they will quickly be viewed by participants and government offi- 
cials alike as ex^'rcisas in frustration and failure. In this -sense, 
problem-solving is a negative condition of organizational success in 
decentralization experiments. More positively, solving -concrete problems 
at the outset of innovation, as block associations. The Community Task 
* Tprce, and the Hill Health Corporation have been able to do, gives the 
experiments a reputation for effective ■ac;tion and thus positive .organiza- 
tional rainforcerient in subsequent initiatives. For these reasons solvinp, 
specific problems buys tine , and cre^dibility for neighborhood leaders so 
that thay can learn how to attack more* complex problems. 'In short, my 
further' contention is. that probleip-solvinq produces a political and 
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administrative learning process that bridges the resource gap facing 
neighborhood experiments. In a static context, neighborhood leaders" 

cailnot convert the resources they possess into needed fiscal and* admin-ij.t^^ 

• • • ' 
strative resources. But problem-solving and the learning process that 

comes with it provides. vthe dynamic whereby neigt;iborhood leaders can 

develop administrative expertise arid algo the political strength to 

make demands on the local community and on the larger "governmental system ' 

ftor increased staff and f iscal^resources , yOn this"^<^or5^, the process of 

innovation and institution building in decentralization experiments may • 

be represented heuristically as follow^^. neighborhood resources ^ 

problem solving £ learning process- — ^ increased problem-solving 6 learning 

process (esp. increased administrative competence)- — > stronger claims for 

support increased outside resources (?) — ^increased problem-solving 

and so forth. / ; ^ • ^ . 

Neighborhood Problem-Solvinp; : Three Propositions ^ «r 

If problem-solving is the critical element in neighborhood insti- 



element in 
ine mc^e c£ 



tution-building , it is. necessary to 'examine mc^e carefully the structure 'yp^^.h 
of the dyriamic. In what follows, three propositions are presentee^' that 
begin to lay the groundwork for a theory of neighborhood problem-solving. 



-Figure ^ Interactions Between Problem^Solving and. Sense of Political Efficacy 
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The first .K'oposition concerns the relationship between problem- 



T 



solving and nel^ghborhood leaders ' -sgnse of political eff^^cy. Advocates 
of decent-ralizHtion often ^rgue that participation by citizens in govern- • 

ment will reduce their .alienation and, more imoortantly, stren'gthen their 

\ ^ " ■ ■ ■ , ^ 

sense of ...political efficacy. My contention is th^t the sense 'of political 
efficacy is not- a/function of participati.qn per se but rather of the con- 

t 

p?ete impact of particif)ation . , 

This^ proposition has ' three components. First, neighborhood p^tici-'. 

.i- pants will experience no increase in their sense of political effickcy 

until they have first achieved some tangible impacts. And, if this is so, 

there is a clear economy of innovation in decentralization: experiments 

must be able to solve som^ problems quickly if leaders 'are to acquire an 

increased ^^TT^ of political capability. .Second, the amount of impact ' 

required to boost political efficacy further mav diminish with successive 

imoacts. I' would call this the monentum effect of successful orobiem- 

solving. Thind and related to this, at* some point there will bean. 

interaction. effect between efficacv and rrroblem-solvin^ ^ that is, the 

increase in political efficacv will create nev/' energy and enthusiasm . ' 

among participants and thus lead to stiponger probiem-solvinp; initiatives. 

The second. proposition concerns the relationship between organizational 

size and problen\-solving in decentralization experiments . The premise of 

this Droposition is" that all Drobldm-solving organi^:^ions recuire bounda- • 

ries and a cl^ar focus, . And this rHqu^rement is especially stronr: in 

- ^ ■< I 

nei!7hborhood institutions' existing, in a turbulent environment in which 

participants nust be convinced that their particination h.as meaning^ an^ 

ir.portar.cn. In structural terms, this r-r^ans that nii;-hborhcod orobien- 
• . ■ ■ / ' ' ' ' ■ 
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solving organizations require cohesiveness , corrpprunica.tion , and . coordination 
•My contention is that the relationship between organizational size and-Xh^ 
problem-solving attribut-es of cohe^iveiress , /:ommunication , and coordination 
is . as follows; 



/ 






f-loreover, if we are concerned not only with the caoacity for problem- 
solving in decentralization exDeriments but alsq with the dQ^^r^e of dem- 
ocracy produced by then, there are additional reasons for believing that 



there are strong economics 'of scale in neighborhood innovations. Consider 
■ a neip;hborhood .or^^^anization with a council servinjr; some-' peoF.raphical' area. 
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How large can that council be and^ hov/ many* residents' can it serve before 
losing cohesiveness , communicatibn, /and coordination? .In terms of the' 
council's operations, it would seem^ clear that a decisionmaking group = 

of 10 would permit ccMiesiv^ness , etc. y while a group of lOO would not, 

■ ■ - / 
'■''■/ 

For the sake of crude calculations, let 'us assume -^t hat 30 is the upper 

^ . • / ■ \ ■ 

limit of cohesiveness , etc. in decisionmaking. (In fact, I think that 

/ 

7 

even this figure stretches the assumption to the brealcing point. — 
unless councilmen have the full range of supportive resources. Now 
how many residents can each council rrtember represent if cohesiveness, 

. '• ■ ■■ /" - . . ■' V- . „ 

ere. IS to be maintained^jnd/ i T also thei'-e is'to^-be a' diif^ect, democratic, 
and neighborly relationship/between the leaders and constituents. Again, 
, a ratio of one council member for every 10 citizens would seem'highly • ^' 
plausible, while a relationship of >1 to 100 would not For the sake of 

' - s ' 

calculations, let us take 30 as the upper limit again., This means 'that 
a neighborhood organization could serve an upp^r'^mit of 900 adults or 
perhaps 3,000 individuals- if ■ we multiply by a factor of 3 to take account 
of family or relatives. The point of this analysis is not that 3,000 is 
golden figure bu\ rather that ,given. reasonable assumptions about cphe- 
siv^ess', etc., it is about the ri^^t order or. magnitude, Nor of course 
are tn^ parameter valiie^ (30 councilmen, 30 constituents) unarguabl-e. 
One coulSl increase the leader/constituent ratip to 1:30 (which I believe 
would cleaA^y. violate t^e assumptions of cohesiveness, etc.), and not 
obtain- a ■ significant ly^different result ~- in this case , 1,500 adults or 
U,500 individuals. The force of this analysis is that neighborhood corp- 
orations- designed to serve^ communities of 10,000,^50,000 or 100,000 wi^ 
simply no^ have the structural attrihut-?s that -nanv advocates o^ n-ii r^hborhcoc 
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government envision. They may be desirable on other grounds, but, on 
this analysis, they vill not produce cohesiveness , communication, coor- 
dination , :dr perhaps more important, direct neighborhood democracy. 

The third proposition about neighborhood problem-solving concerns 
the benefits and costs of different kinds of issues and tasks. In 
developing this proposition, we must first make a distinction between 
^ universalistic and particularistic issues'and tasks. The former are. 
those highly-changed poi^itical. problems , such as busing, community 
control, unequal services, police brutality ^nd the location of low- 
income housing that elicit a widespread and intense response from urban 
residents. In addition, thesfe issues often have a strong symbolic com- 
ponent they raise large issues of race relations, social justice, and 
the basic structure of urb^n government. . By' contrast , particularistic 
issues and tasks are those that affect limited constituencies, are more 
material than syribolic in nature, and raise narrower issues of responsi- 
veness and efficiencv. in public service delivery of health services 
^delivery . . ' . ^ ' 

Filling potholes, improvinr^ garba;^e collection, and cleaning up a 
' blo^Ji^^ype typical of particularistic problem-solving. Tlie important 
po^nt^'-tS^hat as targets of neighborhood problem-solving, the two kinds 
of issues and tasks carry very different benefits and costs at different 
stages of institution-building. For example , universalistic issues and 
tastes offer strong benefits to neighborhood nroblem-splvers in the initial 
stage of mbM/Kzation. Because these problems are easily recognized and 
arouse strong reactions, th^ costs of communicating with and mobilizing 
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neighborhood residents around such issues cire relatively low. By com- 

c , . ^ . . ' , • .. * 

parison, the costs to neighborhood leaders in time and energy of 



Aic 



mobilizing' local residents around particularistic service problems 
are higher, because local awareness and concern are lower. 

However, at a- later stage of institution-building, the Se'nefits 
and costs of the different problems change substantially. In the first 
place, the particularistic problems are apt to be easier to solve than 
the more controversial, universalistic ones. This is both because the 
method of solution is clearer with specific service problems and because 
strong opposition and conflict are less likely to arise than with univ- 
ersalistic issues in which political interests have an important stake,. 
According to this logic, a concentration on particularistic problems 



most readily produces the fruitful interaction between problem-solving 
and political efficacy and thus contri^butes to the maintenance and 
instLtutionalizat ion of neighborhood organizations. 

Finally, at a later stage of institution-building, the solution of 
particularistic problems wi^^l no lonp^er carry sufficient benefits to 
bring about further organizational development. That is, to maintain 
the' momentum and salience of neighborhood political action, lead^s will 
naturally move to more dramatic and univers-a^ist ic issues. The alterna- 
tive to attacking larger and more substantial oroblems is to continue 
performing small tasks ar|d- thus remain at the same level of orpanizat ional 
developnent. Indeed, this has been th^ problem of block associations and 
the Community^ask Fbrce both highly successful with small problem's. • 
Put simply, after organi:^at ional mobilization anci maintenance have been- 
achieved, the task; or continu-^d inst itut icn-buildin?^ f"or neiphborhoociL^Jija2i/j 
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leaders is to approach and solve higher order neighborhood problems. 
Summarizing this- analysis , the benefit/cost ratio of different issues 
and tasks at 'different stages of institution-buildinp: nay be represehtad 
as -follows^: . • • 





Decentralization and Heip^'nb crhood D^r/e'lo^ment 

ilavinr. exanined the dilennas of innovation and 'i^.stitut ion buildinp 




and the d\nar:ics o5> Droblem-i^^^plvinr from th^ nersnective of a single 
?i^hborhooGS5rp;aniz3;&'3:^ , it is necessary to rjut this analysis into 
Droader politicTil and c*rran^r.aticnal context. Assuminr that any nu- 
mber of different' decentralization exnerinentc nirht prow up in a r^ar- 



ticular cor::^unitv and tnroup;hout tb.e citv, the central issue for neirh- 



t :. -^r c : 1 1 n art i c i n a t *. or. 
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and problem-solving capability can be increased simultaneously. For, 

J. 

as we have seen, in 'any given neighborhood experiment, there appears to 
be an inverse relationship between the number of participants and the 
degree of pro^^m-solving aibility. AncJ if this is true, overall neigh- 

2 

borhood political development would appear to be -at an impasse where 

either organizational effectiveness would have to be sacrificed for the 

sake of wider participation or vice versa. In the last section of this 

I < 

paper, I will attempt to show h*ow this apparent -iirinass'e can be avojLcJed ' 
and wil^ outline a stratec^y of neighborhood d«velonment that seeks^to 
do so. 

ft 

In examining the r,«2neral process of neighborhood development, it 
is necessary first to consider the social and political context of 
neighborhccd organizations i ^ That is, dec-jntralization experiments 
obviously do not'' exist in. a vacuum. Thev reflect particular Social 
• conf iguratidns' in the neighborhood, and they attempt to respond to' 
particular political demands' and historical forces. If this is true, 
the cuestion becomes: . v/hat eoals do neighborhoods have *'for -decen<f^sa- 
lization, and what impacts do they v;ish to achieve? The answers to-^ 
these question'^ rie-^end the n'ature of the neighborhood and on its 
degree o^ political development. 

For if decent^^alization experiments have different uses anc^ limit- 
ations, so also do neigtoorhoods have different needs and caoay^ilit les . 
N'eirhborhoods differ in racial, economic, and geographic characteristics 
as v/ell as in leadership development, rootedness , and numl^er of internal 
cleavages. Drawinr on the experience o^ the seven exo-^'rim.ents , the 
fcllcv;inr nr-"dicti cnr^ can be of^fered a:.o-:t th-r. ] ir.-iLi; re] -it : on":h:.o ^ 

. 5:3 



between organizational structures and neighborhood types. In. general, 
the higher the in(;ome level in the neighborhood, the more it will emphasize 
service-oriented experiments. For in such neighborhoods, the more basic 
problems of urban poverty will not exist, and attention will be paid to 
less dramatic seWice problems and amenities. Conversely, we would expect 
poor neighborhoods with jweakly, developed political leadership to produce 
sporadic protest activity and loosely-knit protest groups in the early 
stages of political development. 

Furthermore, tlje greater the number of cleavages^within a neu 
borhood Cbe they racial, ethnic,' economic, or geographical) Y'^-^ttre more 
difficult it will be to develop viable neighborhood-wide decentralization 
experiments -- "indeed the more difficult it will be to develop any neigh- 
borhood institution. Conversely, the more homogeneous, affluent, and 
rooted the neighborhood and the greater the leadership development, the 
greater ^ill be its capacity for comprehensive models of decentralizati 
No slight i's intended against the poorest neighborhoods in this analysis 
The point is simply that, a neighborhood that is relatively more affluent 
and has a more highly developed political leadersfiip possesses greater pol- 
itical resources that poor, undeveloped neighborhoods lack, bforeover, in 
a community that has a relatively rooted population and few internal clea- 
vages, the costs of mobilization and institution-building are far lower 
than in a divided, transient neighborhood. For in the former neighborhoods 
the conditions for communication and cohesiveness already exist. It is sig 
nificant that this distinction does not necessarily hinp.e on racial differ- 
ences*- The experience of block associations in New York City showed that 
many white neiphborhoods were divided and und-?veloped , v;hilc many non-white 
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neighborhoods were relatively rooted, homogeneous ; and developed. 

If a neighborhood has a developed nolitical leadership but is inter- 
nally divided, decentralization- experiments wi^^l tend to be dominated by 
established intere^s, and it will be very difficult to achieve a strong 
representation of new^ interests (be they racial, economic, or geographical). 
The implication of this analysis shoulH^ be clear: no single decentralization 
strategy will work in every neighborhood. Stated positively, neighborhoods 
will benefit most' frbm decentralization if experiments are carefully tailored 
to fit. the particular needs and capacities of the neighborhood. This con- 
clusion stands against the approach often favored by City Hall and the fed- 
eral jTovernment that seekls to develop uniform institutions in all neighbor- 
hoods . 

The Political Context ofJ Meifrhborhood Development 

It is clear that different neighborhoods are in different steges of 

political developnent. V/hat is unclear is v/hat seauence, if anv, the 

process X>f political developnent takes in urban neighborhoods, and, further 

if there is a comnon sequence, what its implications are for decentralization. 

The authors of a recent study argue that political ^development is charac- 

. % 19 

terized by a sequence of crises and derriands on the political s^tem^ 
According to Sydney Verba, these crises and demands relate generally to 
the problems of "equality," "capacity," and "differentiation" and more 
concretely, to several "perfomance areas," including "identity," "legi- 

timacyV' ^nd "participation." Recently ^ urban politics has also been 

ii . 

characterized by a maior crisis and by a resulting sequence of neighborhood 

■' « * 

demands and government responses. The crisis arose from the black demand 
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for equality and social justice a demand that was expressed in the civil., 
rights movement-, in neighborhood protests, and in the riots' of the 1960 's. 
Verb's terms this was a crisis of "equality" and, more specifically, of 



I 



participation." The resultir^ sequence was as follows. After the crisis 

\ ^ ' • ' 

reached its peak in the middle 19G0'sJ ijiany black urban residents focused 

' , . 7 21' ■ ■ ' \ ■ 

on the problem of political "identity": developing a sense of community 

and political strength. Indeed, both the "black power" and "community 
control" movements expressed the determination of blacks to become a co- 
herent and visible force in the political system. The response of gov- 

I 

ernment to the crisis ^nd subsequent demands was to develop new oppor- 
tunities for citizen participation^-- for example, in community action 
and Model Cities. Similarly, m^llSy' ci^-y Flails moved to strengthen the 
legitimacy of citv government :Ji^y de^antrali sing it. To this point, the 
sequence of neighborhood cievelopment wis crisis (black protest and riots) 

assertion of pofCitical "identity" (demands for community control) and.-r * 
.-government response (som^ Jecentralii^at ion and new opportunities for 
participation). In general, in the early stages of development, protest 
was the neighborhood's, main weapon. Even if it was a limited weapon, it 
was the only weapon the ^neighborhoods possessed, and it produced the only 
victories neighborhoods v/ere able to. win. 

The development al 'sequence in urban neighborhoods was critically 
affected at this stage by the introduction of new ii^^ti tut ions : the 
experiments in decentralization. For v;ith the introduction of self- 
government, citizen demands shifted alonp; with the shift in responsibility 
from City^Hall to the neighborhood. v;ith local leade]|s working in local 
institutions, new ^der^ands arose in tho n^irhborhood political system for 
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'"capacity" and "legitimacy. Specifically., residents and leaders both ♦ 
wanted neighborhood institutions fo solve problems (capacity), to be 
representative 6f and accountable to residents ( lej2;atimacy ) . 

My argument is that most urban neighborhoods are now at the stage 
of political development there /'capacity'' and "legitimacy" are critical 

i . . ♦ 

demands.; And.-if this -is true, the implications for decentralization are 
clear: experiments will have to be carefully focused and make tangible 

. . . :> ^ 

and visible, impacts on neirhborhood DroMems . 




Protest and Political Developm ent 

Of course, as long as higher 1-kvel governments hold dominant policy- 

"* 

..making pov;er, neighborhoods will often have t^ mofint protests against 
decisions and programs that- they oppose bu^t do not control. But protest 

is a costly and frequently frustrating technique of political action. 

'1. - ' ^ 

To sustain mass protest, leaders must. keep residents mobilized for weeks 
or even months and nust^ continually Organize demonstrations and meetings 
vdth city officials. . This takes tine and energy, and^ it ife harder to get 
the people out for the fi^fth demonstration than for the first. Also, as 
Lipsky has shown. City liall will usually stall, ho^^d endless meetings, 
make studies, and be attentive (by giving residents a he.^rin^) without 
being responsive. In short, the costs of a orotest to the neighborhood 
are high to begin with ^nd erow higher if, as is likely, the city does no 
respond to neighborhoods demands." Further, orotest leaders must not onlv 
bear the costs of political mobilization, they. also have to deal wl'lh the 
frustrations of defea| 'and drift. The techniaue o^ protest has a further 
characteristic that a^f^ectG its role in a straterv o^ n^ic-hborhoo'i ^l-v/- 
elooment. "Ttiat is, prot-^st is d-r^pendent. on the '-"^xiGtence o^ h>r!ilv clmrp'. 
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issues and events. If the bulldozers have arrived to begin tearing down ' 
housing for a highway, local leaders will have little difficulty in mounting 
a strong protest, ''But much government policymaking is invisible to res- ■■ ■ 

. idents — however much it affects their interests. Also, many fundamental 
neighborhood pr^lems — education, housing, and unemployment -- are 
notable for their inexorability, not 5^ producing th^ sudden explosions 

>and controversies best suited to protest' a^ctivity • ^For these reasons, \'f(\..^: 
protest is usually both spontaneous ^nd limited -- spontaneous because it ' 
relies on the appearance of burning issues that immediately jolt residents 
into action -- limited because only a few problems develop in this way* 

In short, protest remains an important ingredient in any strategy of 
neighborhood cievelopment. But because of irs limits and frustrations, it 

. is clearly not sufficient. Put .another way, the creation, of problem-. 

solving, service-oriented institutions does not eliminate the need for 

protest; rather it adds another dimension to the develonnvent strategy 

and also strengthens the - neighborhood ' s capacity for sustained protest 

by expanding its organizational base. . 

* ■ » ■ • 

A Strategy of Development 

To this point', my analysis of decentralization experiments has pointed 
implicitly to a strategy of neighborhood development. We can now make that 
Strategy explicit by stating its central assumptions , putlitiing its features, 
and showing how it might develop over time. ' * 

The strategy depends on four assumptions: l) Focused, service-oriented 
experimen-ts are most likely to have an impact on neighborhood problems and 
to increase the sense o^ political efficacy in the neighborhood. 2) 
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Decentralization experiments have different uses and limits, and neigh- 
borhoods have different needs and capacities. 3) In the process of * " 
development neighborhood ^residents will move from demands for partici- 
pation and political ''identity" to demands for "capacity" and "legitimacy. 

. Protest is a crucial element in any development s^atef^, but it is 
not sufficient. It is likely to arise spontaneously, and it will be 
strengthened by the 'existence of successful, ^rvice-oriented institutions 

In broad outlin|, the strategy that . best 'fit s these assumptions, 
emphasizes "vacuum-f illinp ," "new inslfitution ," and "interstitial" models 
of decentralization. It avoids — a.t least at first the "government- 
in-miniature," and "bureaucratic" models. The strategy of creating a 
pluralistic structure of service-oriented neighborhood institutions is, 
as Hirschman puts it, a strategy of "unbalanced growth." Rather than 
developing a comprehensive neifrhborhood government this strategy seeks 
to capitalize on existing "growth points" **hat will yield hijrh "profits," 
or in our terms, tangible ^results . The strategy alsgl'^Sl^Ts^nds on the 
assumption that certain highly visible successes will stimulate neigh- 
borhood leadership) and have two kinds of "spillover" effects. First, 
the creation of effective block associat^ns oj^^mbudsman structures in 
one part of the neighborhood will lead to imitation elsewhere in th^ 
neighborhood. More important, the first-generation experiments will not 
be static but will evolve into broader-based institutions with wider 
initiatives. The expectation is that vacuum-filling experiments like 
block associations :will; expand their, constituencies and will develop as 
some have, day care centers, interstitial experiments, like the Task Force 
ombudsmen, educat:^on programs, and the like; that v;ill take on a wider 
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-run service 

4' 



range of "complaints" and new institutions like neighborhood-run servi 

I 

centers will add new service.s. Mofe concretely, evidence that this evolution 



can take place exists in the experiejice 6f,the Hill Health Corporation which 

. \ • 

gradually exoanded its services and clientele and in the experience of sev- 

eral neighborhood corporations which moved frojn handling complaints to the 

. ♦ - 

development of day care centers, health clinics, and housing maintenance 
programs. As the range and diversity of neighborhobd institutions increase 



in this process of "unbalanced growth," cooperatii^n^nd consolidation/may 
begin to take place between the separate institutions. Ultimately ^ ^ 
neighborhood-wide institution might be created on a federal struQt-yre 

•• ■ ; ' . . ■ •. \ ■ - . ■ ■ . ■ - / ■ • : 

with representatives of existing oPgganizations ser>^ing in a, more gerlera^xzed 

neighborhood government. ""^ . ^ " *^ . 

■ ... ' ■ •' '-'.v ■^'^ 

The purpose '6f this strata^ Ts^ta build durable fod'ndation^ forv neip^h-' 

borhood .govei^nm^nt at the street l^^^l .p > 3^ cause it starts with small-$care. 

experiments the strategy avoids at lieast at first tft#*<^o^^pl^><i'ties 

and unmanageable' re^onsibilities -Vaced , for example, hJ^i-'New {York ' s' coitimun- 

ity schdol'^ board^'" In fact , brf.i^^s. strategy, goyerriing boards iqight bsL^; 

ci^eated for indi^vi dual schobiS' Jpiit not for'laf'ge districts. Furthef»\ thife- . ' 

stt»ata^;y ' is buii^t on a succession 'of tangible ^mpacds.^ It^;:ay^rds .^the kind 

of decentt'^liz^tion that gives tl^e apoaaraYi'ce but 'riot the sujpstance of.^-\- 

meigh*bbrhood prot^em-solving . 5 , . <f' ' „ * » ^ V " 



.fl\e Strategy' Considered:' So;^' Theoretical Perspective's ^ ^ 



■ Jherie are ^ also s'^v'eral vtheoretical reSRfofts fai* advancing strategy of 



"iinlSalancefi growth." , '^-S^' " ^ i . " 



Choice: In--4H5Ptheory qf patltioaT'dev^ilopment , David Apter emphasizes ^ ^ v 
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the importance of **expanding choice," of / creatirtj^ a political system that 
provides alternatives in allocation and /action. The strategy outlined 
above has precisely this res^Jlt, for if involves a multiplicity of exper- 
iments offering different /kinds of participation in different policy 
areas.,. In contrast, any comprehensive plan for neighborhood government 
is essentially monolithic -- it presents the citizen with only one mech- 
anism for participation. In our strategy, the citizen is offered a range 
of opportunities and can match his own background and leadership style, 
with the purposes and need? of different decentralization experiments. 
Incremental ism ■ C.E. Lindblom has argued that decisionmaking 

■ c " 

inevitably takes place in a context of uncertainty and bounded ration- 

25 , , 

ality. He presents a "strategy of decision," incremehtalism ^ that 

involves lower costs in information gettipg and analysis and that seeks 

to solve large problems by making a series of small, sequential steps. 

Whatever the utility of Lindblom's strategy in the context of the federal 

government or City Flail, it does speak directly to the problems of neigh- 

t 

borhood institutions., For as we have seen, neighborhood leaders typically 
lack tin.e, information and administrative expertise. They have to get a 
program goir*g and make an impact if their institutions 'are to survive. 
Conversely,, the experience of the community school boards, community boards 
and some neighborhood corporations shows how frustrating and futile it is 
when fragile neighborhood institutions attempt a comprehensive, "synoptic"^ 
approach to a wide range pf problems'. In short, the strategy of unbalanced 
growth is incremental not in the sense that it is interested only in small 
impacts, but in that it involves focused and thus 'bounded decisionmaking on 
concrete nrpblems. Hot every problem is' taken on; it is a strater.y of 



suboptimization. The, strategy is also incremental in . that it' entails a 
process of development in which neighborhood experiments "erode" local 
problems through a se^es of tangible successes that increase in mag- 
nitude' as the neighborhood's sense of political efficacy grows. 

* 26 
The Logic of Collective Action There are two aspects of the logic 

■ ■.. 

of collective action that bear on the strategy • First, we kiiow that it 

is often impossible for one individual to attack local problems if other 

^embers of the community do not join with him in collective' action or 

self-regulation. For example, a rent strike cannot be organized if most 

tenants are unwilling to participate. It is also impossible to clean 

up a block if only a minority of residents agree to stop littering or 

dumping their garbage on the street. In this respect, the logic of 

collective action is that large numbers of residents must be mobilized 

and organized if neighborhood actioij^j^'to be effective. On 'lihe other 

hand, we have argued, as have others, that smaller groups are likely to 

be more effective than large ones in mounting and sustaining collective 
27 

action. Thus, we have the apparent contradiction that successful 

collective action in the neighborhood setting depends on the local group 

being both small and large. Seen in these terms, the more comprehensive 

models of decentralization appear to have the worst of both worlds: 

large representative assemblies with shallow roots in the neighborhoods. 

By contrast, the strategy of unbalanced growth solves this problem — as 

♦ 

far as it is possible to do so by creating many small experiments that 
work directly with neighborhood residents. In 'fact, block associations 
come closest to resolving the contradiction in collective action by 
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developing, small, problem-solving organizatiohs with widespread parti- "'ijf^ 
cipation among block residents. 

Reforms as Experiments ^ Urban'^residents usually do' not know ahead 
of time what impact and success decentralization experinents will have. 
They do not have enough experience with decentralization experiments' to 

. J 

make ironclad predictions ' of 'success or failure. For this reason , decr 

entralization initiatives continue to be experiments; and according to 

28 

Donald Campbell, all reforms are inevitably experiments. If this is 
true, it is strongly. in* the interests of City Hall 3nd the neighborhoods 



to test A variety of di|fferent initiatives so as to see what structures 

. d . ^' 

work and also to avoid gambling exist/ing resources on one investment. 
"""Seen in these terms, the strategy of "unbalanced growth" has the advan- 
tage of providing many ^ifferent neighl^orhood experiments -- and thus a 
wider range o.f experimefntation. 

Voice and Exit * Decentralization is , in part, a response to the. 
belief that existing institutions are rigid, unresponsive , and unrepres- 
entative. Looking to the future, it is equally possible that neighborhood 
institutions will atrophy and lose citizen support. As Hirschman has 
argued, the normal response to decline in politi£^l organization is either 

"voice" (or protest) but the optimal response is a combination of *Voice" 
29 

and "exit." However, if one comprehensive neighborhood government were 
established, it would be apt to become quickly entrenched and difficult 
to change or terminate except through protest. On the other hand, the 
creation of small, diversified experiments mitigates this problem in two 
ways.- First, the more small-scale and focused t^s experiment the clearer 
and more visible its success or failure is likely Xp be. More important, 

63 
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the smaller the experiment the less entrenched it is likely to be sinoe 
there will be smaller -^'surtk costs'^ and fewer people whose livelihood 
depends on the survival "of the experiment. Under these conditions, the 
likelihood that '^exit" will be a response to decline in neighborhood 
institutions is greatly increased. - Wit^h a strategy o^ snail, experi- 
mental initiatives, SScal leaders and residents alike can stop partici- 
pating or supporting; a program in- the face of clear failure without eli- 
minating their only opportunities for neighborhood action. Some evidence 
that the "exit" response will occur under these conditions is found in 
the experience of block associations where organizations rise and fall 
regularly in response to changing perceptions of opportunity and decline. 

The Politics of Neighborhood Developnent 

The future of any decentralization strategy depends finally both on 
political trends within the city and on the nature of federal policy 
toward the city. Specifically, the demand for decentralization arose 
first in non-whi^-'^e neigh^rhoods , and minority group demands remain an 
important source of political pressure and support for new decentralization 
experiments. However, it is by no means clear that minority group commun- 
ities will continue to fight for decentralization. This is because citizen 
participation in urban government points in two directions. One kind of 
participation is centrifugal and involves a** division of central goverrijlij^t 
functions and powers such th^^ the neighborhoods can increase therr power 
and control. The ot!l|fe? kind of particinat ion is centripetal ^ and incthis 
form, neighborhood groups seek increased control of central government. 
The first form of participation is typified by community control advocates 



in Ne\j^ York and the second form by those political movements led by Carl 
Stokes, Ralph Hatcher, and Kenneth Gibson that led to the election of 
black mayors. TKe choice between these forms of participants is in 
large part a function of numbers. The black population in New York was 
Inowhere near an electoral maiority, the black population iji Newark was 
(as it was in Cleveland and Gary), On the basis of this experience and 
of political logic, we would expect that in those cities where the non- 
white population is below 30°6, demands for decentralization will continue 
to be strong. In citi^es where nonwhite population<approaches a maj- 

ority (UO^o and over), political enerp;ies will be devoted to capturing 
City Hall. \ 

Inevitably, policies of the federal government will have a strong 
impact on the future of d^scentralization strateeies. Although the , fed- 
eral government presently has no ^urban policv, much less a neighborhood 
policy, the decisions that are made nationally on revenue sharing, income 
maintenance, and social programs will strongly determine the kinds of 
resources that are available in cities for neighborhood innovation and- 
institution-building. Go in the broadest sense, the^uture of decentra- 
lization experiments is closely ' linked to political moods and trends in 
V/ashington ai^d in urban neighborhoods. 

Despite these uncertainties, this paper rests on the oremise that ^ 
the desire for greater citizen participation, for greater responsiveness 
in government, and for solutions to well-known neigliborhood probleris v;ill 
persist. With this premise in mind, we have examined different dilemmas 
and models of decentralization and in doing so have tried to illuminate 



the oolitical eccr^cmy of innovation and in<^titution-building furtl^er 
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